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BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Text-Book of Applied English Grammar. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. xvi + 363. 

It may be doubted whether the dry bones of English grammar ever received such 
a beneficent shaking up as they have experienced in this book. English speech is 
discussed in a vital and attractive way, and new terms are often suggested as more 
helpful than those to which tradition has accustomed us. "The writer believes that a 
little technical grammar, sympathetically taught, is within the normal powers and inter- 
ests of grammar-school students " (p. viii). The style of the little book is easy, fresh, 
and interesting. A colloquial tone seems to say at every step, "Come on, boys !" 

A curse that has rested upon the teaching of English grammar in the past has 
been the forcing of the conceptions of Latin grammar upon the facts of present Eng- 
lish usage. In reading the present book, the reviewer has rejoiced "to see the 
curse removed." 

The teaching of grammar is connected at every point with composition, and espe- 
cially with punctuation. As here presented, punctuation and grammar throw light 
upon each other. 

The following specimen passages will appeal to those who have suffered many 
things of many grammarians : 

" The verb makes the speaker responsible. If we say the boy, we utter merely a 
name. But the minute we add a verb to the name, as in The boy lies, we are held 
responsible for a statement" (p. 169). 

" No system of nomenclature is half so important as the teacher's own extempo- 
raneous terms, springing from that play of mind which is essential in all good teach- 
ing. It is only to be remembered that a sentence is a living thing, and that all 
analysis is, in a way, an insult to it" (note to the teacher, p. 185). 

" The colon usually precedes a list. In force it is somewhat like the sign of 
equality (=)" (p. 268). 

" The comma is the sign of incompleteness. It is used within the sentence. It 
shows what words are to be taken together. It is the group-maker" (p. 269). 

" A regular relative clause shows what person or thing is being spoken of. Do 
not punctuate it at all. An extra relative clause adds extra information about some- 
thing already understood. Set it off by a comma or commas to show that it is extra " 
(p. 275). 

" In early times English had many inflections, whereas now it has but few. Our 
forefathers used nine forms of the word glad; .... our later ancestors discovered that 
one form would serve as well as many. Savage races still delight in unncessary 

inflections The chief ideas now expressed by English inflection are seven : 

number, person, time, comparison, ownership, the subject-relation, and the object- 
relation. No one word contains all these ideas" (pp. 284, 285). 

On p. 321 we have the excellent rule that "a verb must not disagree with its sub- 
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ject in number and person." To this is appended the following note to the teacher : 
■" If agree means to vary form, then the assertion that English verbs agree with 
their subjects is more than doubtful. Until there is some consensus among scientific 
grammarians as to what ' agreement,' ' mood,' ' tense,' and ' case ' shall mean in the 
grammar of uninflected languages, the best we can do is to avoid these mysterious 
words as much as possible." 

It is almost illegal to pack so much common-sense into a single sentence as is con- 
tained in the last one quoted. But alas! this same p. 321 shows us the following 
unexpected relic of the traditional " make-believe " grammar : " The present and past 
forms, as call, called, may for convenience be regarded as singular or plural verbs 
according as the subject is singular or plural. And a plural subject must have a plu- 
ral verb." 

The phrase assuming adjective is a happy substitute for attributive adjective. But 
why not also say asserting instead of predicate adjective ? Assuming and asserting 
almost seem to have been foreordained from before the foundation of the world for 
this use. 

By distinguishing what he calls the pure future, the compliant future, and the 
determined future, Professor Lewis sets forth clearly and helpfully the uses of shall and 
■will; and the contracted colloquial forms receive full recognition. The treatment of 
mood (pp. 342-5) is masterly. 

The reviewer will interpose a question or an objection at a few points. The use of 
owing, considering, and judging, illustrated on p. 221 by such sentences as" Consider- 
ing everything, it seems best to go ahead," is left quite unexplained. Has not the 
word considering here come to be used as a preposition, and should it not be so named ? 
Pupils should hardly be asked to compose ordinary colloquial sentences with " awful 
or awfully " (p. 235). The possessives a half a mile's walk (p. 294) and the antecedent's 
number (p. 323) seem hardly in accord with the best usage. 

The first main division of the grammar, pp. 1—77, takes up the common mistakes 
in the use of verbs, pronouns, etc. In thus beginning Professor Lewis is true to his 
conviction that "elementary correctness in oral usage should be the first result aimed 
at in teaching grammar to children " (p. vi). It is unfair to the book, however, that the 
first impression of it should be given by this somewhat dry matter. Anyone who thinks 
that grammar is of necessity a dry subject has only to read the remainder of this spicy 
little manual, beginning at p. 81, to be convinced of his mistake. Success to this 
breezy, rational text-book ! 

Albert H. Tolman. 

Department of English, 
University of Chicago. 



